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Genera view or-Socirety THERE—Continued. 

Go where you may, and be as intimate as you may 
with any particular sort of English Society, and it 
does not by any means follow that you are to be in- 
timate where they are intimate, or that you are able 
to go where they go. There may be but one brief in- 
terfering step—one poor stride between you and some 
other whom you desire to be acquainted with, or 
whom you may suppose to be no better than your- 
self, in the eye of the public ; you may be in the hab- 
it of meeting each other continually, and bowing 
to each other over the dinner cloth of a mutual friend 
year after year ; and yet, if there be that one step— 
there might as well be a thousand. There you will 
have to stay ; neither you nor your posterity will ever 
be able to pass it, however you or they may appear 
to rise in life, or whatever you or they may think, 
or the multitude of the British empire say, about the 
growth of respectability, or about the highest honors 
of the State being open toevery man. They are not 
so. He who rises there, though it be to the Lord 
Chancellor-ship, or to the Premier-ship, to a sociable 
and free intercourse with royalty itself, and though 
he may appear to wield the thunderbolt of British 
power, and to bear sway like a sovereign over a large 


part of Europe, if he look about him at his topmost 
elevation, will find, that after all, he is nothing but 
the Premier of the day, or the Chancellor of the day— 
a favorite of the king at law, to be sure, but no hered- 
itary adviser of the crown, or play-mate of majesty— 
by birth, as they are ; they, who have dressed him 
up in the property of their great theatre, and puthim 
forward to play a part in thcir everlasting raree-|proachables, who are permitted to make the rest of 
show. Off the stage they are only Mr. John Scott, 
and Mr. George Canning, however they may appear 
to the multitude, from which they have been pluck- 
ed forth, not from choice, but from necessity ; for 
one of the distinguishing characteristics of the nobility 
of England is, that they are not able to govern them- 
selves—they never were able to govern others—with- 
out the assistance of the very people, above whom 
they stretch a sceptre of iron that overshadows half! genteel who talk most about a genteel air, a genteel 


the world. 


Let their men of low birth rise ever so high, they 
rise with their riders upon their backs—their insup- 
portable burthen; like poor Sinbad the sailor, when he 
was lorded over by the Old man of the Sea. They 
who were above the plebeian at first,are always above 


him, and will be so forever—in their own estimation 


which, by the way, is a law for the estimation of oth-| first chop ladies, who call themselves so, or their neigh- 
ers. Upheave their riders, they may ; but they can- 
not overthrow them, without overthrowing “ prince- 


doms, dominations, thrones.” 


They who are daily bursting forth as it were from 
the chrysalis of trade—emerging,by whole troops, from 
the obscurity of indigence, or low birth; however they 
may appear to gain upon the butterflies that were 
fledged before them, do, in fact, never gain at all—it 


were about as wise for them to try to overtake in age 


those who were born before them. The proportion, 
it is true, may be diminished after a while ; but the 
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true distance between them will be the same forever; 
the positive difference would be a perpetual barrier, 
though the comparative were a gate-way to their hope 
—or the downward sweep of a mighty river hurrying 
to the commonwealth of waters. And yet, notwith- 
standing all this, men are tolled forward age after 
age by the hope ; even as the mules of South Ameri- 
ca are, by the bait which is kept swinging at the end 
of their noses—yet always beyond their reach ; or as 
children might be, if they were permitted to look for 
the place where the rainbow touches the earth : it is 
just as easy now, as it was five hundred years ago, by 
holding a bone forth tothe multitude—a single bone 
—to persuade them that they are travelling the way 
they like, or to. believe in their own importance, or 
to put faith in the aristocracy of talent or worth, 
wherever they happen to breathe, and eat, and sleep ; 
{though they dare not move abroad without a badge of 
servitude upon their backs, or their foreheads, to tell 
the story of their shame. Say what you will how- 
ever, neither wealth nor talent, nor beauty, nor worth, 
nor all together are enough to carry their possessor into 
the hearts of the British nobility—among their house- 
hold gods ; or tosecure him a seat by the family 
hearth of those who treat their tried servants like 
strangers, and will not suffer a gray headed man, 
who has worn himself out in the service of their fath- 
ers, to sit in their presence, orto speak aloud where 
they happen to be. Yet more—the countenance of 
royalty itself, or, as they have it there, and as we are 
beginning to have it here, the patronage of Royalty 
itself, were not enough, superadded to all this, what- 
ever were his wealth or talents, to secure a man of 
low birth a free admission to the society of the Unap- 


the world their hewers of wood and drawers of water; 
and this, not only where they live, but every where, 
in every part of the earth, where the people have 
tasted of the language, the wealth, or the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain. 

These are the good society of the united Kingdom 
—though you neverhear a syllable on the subject of 
good society out of their mouths. It is never the 


this, ora genteel that ; nor is it the well-bred who 
talk most about vulgarity, or throw up their noses 
with most of a flourish,when a creature who is vulgar 
enough to be born of nobody, or to eat fish with a 
knife, or to ask twice for soup, happens to fall in their 
way ; just asit is never the noblemen of our earth, 
3}nor the great soldiers, nor the chief writers, nor the 


bours, at every breath, or between every two words 
they speak ; but your raw militia, your boy-poets, 
and your retail shopkeeper’s, or attorney’s wives and 
daughters—for they are never any thing but ladies— 
they are never gentlewomen. 

You may be led to the very threshold or anticham- 
ber of the high places inhabited by the old British no- 
bility, whom we are trying to describe as they are, by 


,|toyalty itself; and yet, royalty itself may never be 
able to get you one step further. Strange.as this may 














of Great Britain himself to pass another into this inner 
citadel of a haughty subject—even though that sub- 
ject would not often scruple to put his wife or child in 
the way of the aged profligate; who wanders whither 
he will among the mysterious hiding places of beau- 
ty, so long as he goes loaded with power and prerog- 
ative, with which to endow the husband or the 
father. 

If we are to know the truth of this people, out of 
whom our people have proceeded, we must pay no 
regard whatever to their own belief in the case, nor to 
the poetry or the rhetoric of the day. We must look 
to something else—away with words, however beauti- 
ful they may be, and give our attention to the facts 
that lie heaped up on every side of our path. Let us 
look to the marriages of the gifted men of low birth, 
or to the women of beauty, or to those who have been 
remarkable, of either sex, for their wisdom or their 
wealth. Multitudes have been plucked forth from 
the great mass of the people—but where is their pos- 
terity ? Are not their children just as far now astheir 
fathers ever were, from a free and cordial intercourse 
with the chief nobility of the empire ? Have their 
families grown older ?—So have the families whom 
they are hoping to overtake. The posterity of those 
who rode side by side, like armed savages, with Wil- 
liam of Normandy, are still, and ever must be, so long 
as there is a vestige of their antiquity left, ahead of 
those who were ennobled by Harry the eighth, or 
anointed by George the fourth. 

And so too, if we turn our eyes to another quarter— 
to the beautiful and gifted women of the stage, who 
have risen of late so fast and so far, as fully to justify 
the speech of the late queen ; who, on finding herself 
surrounded one day by the ladies of the stage, asked, 
if they had not mistaken the royal drawing room for 
a green room. What are these people now ? and 
where are they now ? Duchesses they are, and coun- 
tesses they are, and ladies they are; but after all, 
they are only the duchesses, the countesses and the 
ladies of a theatre ; and they who are of the court, 
will not associate with them, any more than the tip- 
top heroines of Drury Lane or Covent Garden would 
associate with the chambermaids of the Adelphi, or 
Southwark. No matter how lovely they were, how 
rich or how glorious, or how uplifted by marriage, 
they are still at an immeasurable distance from the 
great level of the English nobility—that dead sea, 
among the unapproachable solitudes of rank. 

So too, if we refer to the men of literature and phi- 
losophy. Poets and philosophers they are ; but they 
are not of gentle birth. Wise and powerful men they 
are, and the lights of the age—but they are not of a 
pedigree to be found at the Herald’s office, nor in the 
“United Peerage,” nor peradventure in the “ Court 
Guide,”or the geneological records of the turf. Moore, 
the song writer, we hear acknowledging in the bitter- 
ness of a wounded spirit, after he had swallowed wine 
—perhaps hob-or-nob’d with the present George, that 
he had never felt at home, because he had never been 
permitted to feel at home, in the upper circles of Eng- 
lish society ; and we are told by those who know the 





appear, it is absolutely true. 


It is not for the King 





whole history of Byron from his youth up, that he 
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was never, we do not say familiar with, but atquaint- 
ed with the best society of the day, or in other 
werds, with the most ancient of the English nobility. 
And if we apply to the sketches of our countryman 
Irving—what are these but the beau ideal of a high 
blocded aristeciacy, such as we never meet with 
alive ? They are, of themselves, enough to show— 
nay to prove—that he knew little or nothing about 
the real character of the old English nobility. 

Now, if this be true, and we say it és true, how 
should an American ever hope to clear a passage—to 
overleap a barrier like this ; a barrier which it was 
not for Byron to heave aside, nor fer Moore to steal 
through. Astranger could not hope to enter into 
competition with a multitude of that country, whe, 
with prodigious wealth, to which our wealth is noth- 


ing—their revenues being greater than the capitals of 


cur richest men, with four or five exceptions, and 
firlified by prodigious talent of the very sort requir- 
ed, a talent which it were unworthy of us even to 
hope for, and more unworthy of us to employ, if we 
had it—ate always laboring to get up—up—a little 
and a little higher, at every breath they draw ; mak- 
ing it the whole business of life, to keep in the track 
of the very next individual before them, whoever he 
may be, and however much he may step awry,and to 
obliterate their own tracks with whatever may fall in 
their way, like a North American savage on his war 
path. At best, our rich young men, who go thith- 
er, are but able to lay out a few thousand dellars for 
2 gcced penny-worth of substantial ware, while they, 
with their princely revenues, are able to throw away 
the worth of a township on every trifle they take a 
fancy to. If we rely upon our wealth, we find thou- 
sands and thousands of the English themselves, with 
ten, yea with forty times our wealth, incapable of 
reaching so high as the third and fourth classes of 
English society ; and if we rely upon cur birth, or 
lineage, what have we to boast of, or the oldest and 
mightiest among us, though decended from the native 
princes of our land—as legitimately as “ Jchn Ran- 
dolph of Roancke”—what have we to say of our 
birth or parentage, that would be cared a straw for 
among the crowned and sceptred pratricians of Eng- 
land—the haughtiest in reality, though the most low- 
ly in appearance, that ever trod the earth? One might 
get a passport fora week or two as a white savage, 
into the drawing-room of my lady so and so, or into 
a squat, held by the marchioness of Conyngham; or 
be put off, asa gifted stranger who makes poetry, 
or cuts watch papers, or carries a poodle dog at the 
end of his watch chain, or peradventure a beautiful 
Circassian that he cannot possibly get rid of, though he 
has tried all the harems of the court ; or as the beau- 
tiful she-American, who had the courage to prattle to 
his majesty with her head over her shoulder. Still 
the passport would be but a limited one—it would not 
carry the bearer every where ; it would not last for- 
ever. (To be continued.) 





To oun Feviow-Cirizens : 
Some time ago,we thought proper to apply to aman, 
whom we have much reason to believe well qualified 
for the business, to deliver a couRSE OF LECTURES 
upon a matter of the deepest interest to society ; 
wishing so to contrive it that he should begin, soon 
fier Doct. Ray had finished his, on Natural History, 
and so as to give the Dr.time for preparing a course on 
Botany for the spring. After some persuasion, we 
have succeeded in obtaining a qualified promise; and 
though it be contrary to the wishes of the individual 
referred to, and contrary to the letter of our under- 
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taking, though not to the spirit, we have concluded to 
publish his own views of the matter, though confiden- 
tially communicated—for they, of themselves, are 
enough, we think, to show his competency, At any 
rate his introductory discourse would ; so that our 
people have nothing to fear ; and as fer ourselves, 





judging by what we already know of him, we are 
willing to be answerable for his success, without furth- 
er proof. 


«Mr. N , The subject upon which you wish me to 
prepare a few lectures, is, as you well know, a very com- 
prehensive one. It is sufficient for your purpose, per- 
haps, to say that it is my intention to present, in as con- 
densed and attractive shape as my limits w:ll allow, the 
science of mental philosophy as it has existed and as it is 
now received. The most natural method of treating the 
subject will be to begin with Perception, and examine the 
various sources and kinds of ideas—the various powers or 
faculties of the mind, &c. &c. The next great division 
will comprehend the diflerent methods and means of ex- 
pressing or communicating ideas—as gestures, symboli- 
cal actions, pictorial delineations, hyeroglyphics, and al- 
phabetical language. This division might be made very 
mteresting. The third great division will be the subject 
of Education. I intend under this head to take a view 
of education as a science, and to examine the diflerent 
systems of teaching throughout the world. Text books 
will receive some notice as adapted or not adapted to tie 
purposes they are intended to answer. I intend to give one 
lecture on Logic, & one or more on Rhetoric; not so much 





have understood by these terms. I shall also take up the 
hackneyed topic of female education, for the purpose of 
ntroducing my own views and discharging my duties to 
my pupils and patrons.* I have said enough to convince 
you that a few lectures, say twenty, on such importan. 
subjects as the above mentioned, may be made interesting 
| by any one capable of serving them up to suit the taste 
jand humour of a mixed audience. I cannot say that | 
| feel competent to the task. If you insist upon my mak- 
ing a beginning, you must be responsible for my success. 
I will do ailin my power. The genera! impression in re- 
| gard to thissubject is that itis dry. But it is a mistake. 
|The whole admits of a variety of anecdote of the most 
amusing nature. Some of the subjects of the lectures 
will be such as these—wit and humour—sublime and 
beautiful—ghosts and apparitions—-witches—-supersti- 
tions—signs and warnings—sympathy and enthusiasm— 
fanaticism—manners and customs of different nations and 
ages, &c. &c. &c. 

I should like to have it understood that I am not anx- 
ious to read a course of lectures of this sort, and hope 
therefore you will not give yourself any particular trouble 
about them. Ifenough should come forward of their 
own accord to make up a respectable audience, I shali 
have no objection to making an effort to please them. 
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We shall be very glad to hear from this writer a- 
gain—there is so much pith in every paragraph. 
A WORD TO YOUNG LAWYERS, 


Presuming you all wish to be public speakers and able 
advocates, it will be well for you to observe the following 





rules : by so dog you will become distinguished in your 
profession. 

You must always take it for granted that your client 
has a good cause ; and that the opposite party is deter- 
mined to swear hii out of it. 

This conviction should be cherished through™thick and 
thin : and it will animate you and help you to hold on, 
and hold out. 

You should always suspect your opponent’s witnesses 
and treat them accordingly ; and when you cross exam- 





ine them, do it faithfully and on ali sorts of subjects ; for 
,as Peter Pindar says, when speaking of truth living at the 
bottom ofa well, 

* Questions are then the bucket and the rope, 

*'T uat pull the good old geutlewoman up.”— 

As a man who buys all the tickets in a lottery is sure 
|of drawing all the prizes, you should object to all sorts 
| . = . A 
of evidence offered by your opponent, and it must be hard 


| indeed if a good deal of it should not be excluded. 


Never admit a fact nor a principle of law, unless you 
wani it for your own use ; for if you should, you may cut 
off a limb you may wish to stand on, or cut off your re- 

treat. Besides it is a kind of confession that you have 
\no facts or principles of your own. 


ioinstruct in either, as to show what diflerent authors fie 


When you are going to draw a conclusion, if the facts 
will not justify it, draw so much the harder. Conclusions 
were made to be drawn; and it is not very safe fora 
lawyer to trust them to follow ; if he should, half the 
time they would never come within gun shot of him or 
his premises, 

Acquire the habit of making round assertions ; they 
are much betterthan flat ones. Many a coward has 
avoided a duel and passed for a man of courage by dash- 
ing and blusiering. 

Repeat your arguments twice or three times over, at 
least, to the jury ; for if they are good arguments they 
are worthy of repetition ; and ifthey are good for noth- 
ing, they will require to be hammered into them by hard 
and repeated blows—especially when they have no 
points. « 

In your arguments, be honest and give good measure, 
Be assured more depends on the length thanthe depth 
of them. All persons can judge of length, but depth is 
concealed by dariiness. A traveller does not care how 
long a road is, if it is smooth; and the goodness of the 
surface is all he regards. 

Never take any notice of your adversary’s arguments ; 
ifthey are weak and worthless, let them alone, and they 
will never hurt you. If they are strong, take care how 
you meddle with them, lest they turn upon you and de- 
feat you in the face ofthe county. The old adage is not 
io be forgotten, ** never raise a devil unless you can lay 
him again.”’ 

Whenever youare about commencing the solemn and 
pathetic paris of your argument, give the jury fa.r and 
seasonable notice of it ; so that ther muse/es, eyes and 
handkerchicfs may ali be ready to meet the consequen- 
S. 

Let your Erordium consist of a dissertation on things 
in gencral. This will puzzle a Philadelphia law yer, and 
your opponent can never answer it. 

Let your mere arguments sli®w the power of your 
lungs if not of your logic. A blower will kindle even 
Lehigh coal. Kentucky andthe region round about are 
renowned for argumentative bellows, and that species 
of eloquence which is commonly called a gale of wind. 

If you can work the facts of the case into the argu- 
ment, and make any thing of them, so much the better ; 
if you cannot, make some facts of your own out of whole 
cloth, and argue from them. Though this is like putting 
new wine into old bottles, still it is better than empty 
bottles and no wine. 

When you come to your Peroration, which is an im- 
portant aflair, give it ample form ; and if you cannot com- 
press what you have been urging before, why, then go 
all over the grownd again: which is a sort of profes- 
sional and rhetorical cross ploughing—good in rough 
ground. , 

If the counsel on both sides will attend to these rules 
in the management of their causes, no mortal can divine 
which party will gain the victory, even if the jury should 
chance to agree. MANSFIELD. 





LOTTERIES, 

We are obliged to our clever correspondent below, 
for his paper, which, by the way, we do not believe to 
be altogether a true story, Mechanics do not write 
in this way; and they who do, are not the men to give 
up, whatever may be their situation. It is very true 
‘that we have known of worse cases; that we go with 
him heart and soul, in his reprobation of Lotteries; 
thats we have the highest opinion of the capability 
of our brethren of all trades, if they will but educate 
themselves; and that we have heard mechanics hold 
forth upon subjects of great interest, and among 
others, a tailor upon political economy, before the 
Mechanics Institute of London, or before some other 
body, the name of which we now forget.—Still, how- 
ever,—we take this to be no true story of the writer’s 
own experience. If it be, nothing that we could say, 
would add to the truth cf such testimony. 

But our duty is clear. The most abominable and 
mischievous vice of our domestic legislation is that 
which leads our lawgivers to regard the present, rather 
than the future ; tolive by expedients—to pass laws 
which they know to be either unccnstitutional or im- 
moral; either stay laws,or license laws, or lottery laws. 
—When we left this part of the world, there was but 
one or two lottery agents in this our native town, and 
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they kept bookstores ; on our return we found them 
in every street, and in almost every row—little trump- 
ery boxes, or traps rather, perched about among our 
warehouses and chief places of business; and yet their 
number at the period we speak of had been gradually 
diminishing for several years ;—for at one time, every 
spare door, and every spare window, and every super- 
ficial yard not wanted in the grog shops or milliner’s 
shops, of this town, were bought up and occupied for 
lottery offices—and by whom ? by people, who have 
been seduced from their regular trades to get money 
in what they believe to be an easier way.—God for- 
give our legislators !_ Verily, verily, they know not 
what they do. It is charity to charge them with great 
ignorance. 

Here, in the first place, we have a body of our most 
useful, and in every other respect, high-minded, honest 
citizens, diverted from their habitual and regular bu- 
siness to getting their livelihood—how—why, by keep- 
ing gaming tables, It is nothing more nor less, call 
their offices by what name you will.—Now these men 
either believe they are getting their bread in a proper 
way, orthey donot. Ifthey do, the blame should fall 
chiefly upon the legislature—they are the tempters, 
and it is they that have injured the moral sense of their 
fellow citizens. If they do not—if they are fully a- 
ware of the mischief they are doing, and yet persist in 
it—we should show them no mercy. Here we lay 
out roads, build bridges, and est2blish corporations by 
lottery ; in such a way too as to treble tax the com- 
munity ; and in some part of our land, we build 
churches by lottery*—and yet we wonder at the 
shameless profligacy of the French, who licerse gam- 
ing tables, and extract a revenue from the brothels 
of their country. They have as good an argument 
as we have—people will game, in some way ; 
wretched females are to be found every where, and 
it is for us to regulate the evil; and if we can do so 
in such a way as to make it profitable to the State, so 
much the better. 
Lotteries? - 

But this is no new opinion ofours. More than five 
years ago, we attacked the whole system of lotteries, 
in the very hot bed of lotteries—Baltimore ; and we 
did so, not only in the newspapers, but in a book we 
published in 1822, (Logan, which, but for this and a 
fevy other like matters, would be a worthless affai:.) 
We contended there, and we see no reason for alter- 
ing our opinion here, that lotteries are the worst kind 
of gaming ; that all that can possibly be said against 
gaming houses, may be said against lottery offices, 
and more.—That in fact, it would be less hurtful tc 
the community, to allowthem to play cards in the 
highway, and more profitable to the State, and more 





worthy of a wise lawgiver to take a per centage on 
the amount lost at play, or to license gamblers and] tions, in the further purchase of tickets. 


sharpers, than to authorize lotteries to be drawn by 


authority. And these area part of ou reasons,—We wrought upto the highest pitch of excitement ; I saw 
say nothing now, of the inconsistency of protecting 
gaming on a small scale, and encouraging it on aj customers left me,and the wheels rolled me out BLANKS. 
-large scale ; of the stupidity of taxing people thou- To continue my chances, I had sold most of my movea- 
sands to produce hundreds for the State ; of the prof- 


b 


ligacy of crying up one day for a virtue, that which] come next ; and that I should realize my high wrought 
another day is called a vice—that, for public spirit or expectations. But still disappointment followed me; ruin 
patriotismt to day, which to-morrow is stigmatised as 
immoral, and in every way injurious to the produc-| but an early tomb, which fate forewarns me is not far dis- 
tive energy of a people ; nor any thing of the fact| tant. é 
that lotteries are no longer suffered in Great Bvitain ;|P°”* of action, I have resolved to huld up my example 





yielded little or nothing. Other churches were more successful, 
tAs where a 





thebe and similar objects worthy of our State and people. 


Have we more to say in favor of} “hance, by lottery. We do not’give his language, but his idea. 


*The Unitarian Church of Baltimore, had a lottery granted for it, which 


t to Washington, or a church, or a steamboat company that the Legislature, who from their standing and experi- 
is to be established. How much better to give what we do give at once, for all| ence, it is presumed must have foreseen these evils, and 
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that multitudes are ruined by lotteries, while there is 
scarcely an example of any body being made the richer 
by drawing a prize. By lotteries, men game—more, 
and more secretly than by any other sort of gaming. 
If a man gets money by a lottery, it is no reproach to him 
—he brags of it—and the public, instead of treating him 
as they doa gambler, which would be some sort of a 
check to the youthful, regard him as a public spirited 
individual. Men who are getting embarrassed, fly to the 
lottery office—risk everything—buy tickets by the score 
—and wait the issue, ina fever which completely dis- 
qualifies them for the sober pursuits of business. What 
they get is their own, what they lose is their creditor’s.— 
If they succeed, they are spoilt by their success ; for 
they are generally encouraged to venture more deeply, or 
to live more extravagantly. If they fail, they embark a- 
new.* Atthis very moment we have a personal know- 
ledge of three individuals who have been utterly ruined 
by the high prizes they have drawn. A friend of ours, a 
man of property, in good business at Baltimore, drew 
no less thana part of three large prizes ; but then, after 
he drew the first, he had always a large stock of tickets 
on hand, in every lottery that appeared, and this is gen- 
erally the case with drawers of prizes. He became in- 
solvent, and is now getting his bread asa justice of the 
We. love 
him, and appeal to him for the truth of what we say. Yet 
more—one of the dearest friends we have on earth, and 
several persons whom we respect, are now, or have been 
heretofore engaged in the business of lottery-brokers. 
But has this ever made any difference in our view of the 
nature of the business? Never! We appeal to them—to 
him whose friendship we had well nigh lost forever once 
for speaking the truth, as it appeared tous. He thought 
otherwise then—that was a long while ago ; but he has 
now relinquished the lottery business forever. 
then, at the head of the southern dealers. 
We now give our correspondent’s paper. 


peace there, witha large family to support. 


He was 





*Jeremy Bentham has an idea on the subject of lotteries, which is worth our 
attention, They are useful he says, to such as having a great object in view, as 
wealth or marriage, have no chance, unless you give them the chance of a 


For the Yankee. 
S1r—The public good demands of you, as a censor of 
manners, a notice of Lotteries. The evil arising from lot- 
eries at the present day is almost incalculable ; much 
greater than is supposed to exist, by those who have not 
considered the matter, or have paid but slight attention 
to it. It may be mentioned as a fact that at least 50,000 
dollars have been sunk to this town in the last four years 
by the purchase of foreign lottery tickets, _ But it is not 
the mere loss of money that is most to be depreciated in 
this business ; it is the waste of time, the enervation of 
the mind, and the relaxation of the moral tone, which it 
infallibly produces, that give so fatal a tendency tothe 
rraffic, and make it of so melancholy an import to the 
community. 

I ain a mechanic, and was at first tempted by the se- 
duction of splendid prizes toembark my little savings in 
the wheels of a lottery. I was somewhat successful in 
the commencement of my career. I drew at first small 
prizes, and continued to employ the money, with addi- 
Partial success 
emboldened me to adventure more deeply : my mind was 


before me sudden wealth, ease and prosperity ; I aban- 


doned myself to the illusion ; my shop was neglected, my 


bles, and was now driven to sell articles of the greatest 
necessity, with the cherished hope that my turn would 


stared me in the face ; and now my starving family and 
my deserted employment leave me nothing to wish for, 
Before, however, it closes upon me, and I lose the 
and experience, a warning to others, 


Since I-have been thus reduced to wretchedness by 
this infatuation, I have often been lost in astonishment, 
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have placed such temptations in the way of the young, 
the ardent, and the unreflecting. That they should for a 
most inadequate consideration, have hazarded the moral 
sense and the prosperity of the community on the most 
flimsy pretence. Two of the three grants they have 
made have been to 1npivipuaus. By one of them a 
certain person, by no means an eminent benefactor to the 
world, is authorized to levy a grievous tax on the public, 
and to put $25,000 into his own pocket; and by the other 
another person is authorized for his private benefit to raise 
$4,000,.* 

By what magic of reasoning or eloquence is it, that a 
egislative assembly should be so completely drugged 
out of the:r senses as to bestow such immense donat:ons 
upon obscure individuals? To raise these two sums, a-~ 
mounting to $29,000, tickets must be sold to the amount 
of at least HALF A MILLION OF DOLLARS ! which sum 
must be drawn from the pockets of those who can ill af- 
ford to spare it—the labouring and poorer classes of soci- 
ety. I see now before me in a public paper, two schemes 
advertised, whose amount * rising $80,000. If all the 
tickets in these schemes are sold, and no loss made by 
bad debts, about $9,000 only, will be realized by the ob- 
ject of the lottery. But it so happens, by a new species 
of legerdemain, as I am lately informed ; that the mana- 
gers have the right of dtawing, when any quantity of their 
tickets are sold, and of charging what remain unsold to 
the lottery—thus making the poor lottery the buyer of its 
own tickets ! The effect of this operation is, that the lot- 
tery is made debtor for all the loss upon the reserved 
tickets ; so that class may be drawn upon class, with- 
out end, with little or no benefit to the object proposed ; 
and thus a perpetuity be entailed upon the lottery for no 
earthly good, but to put money into the pockets of ven- 
ders and managers, while the poor purchasers of tickets 
and the State at large, must continu to groan under tLe 
heavy burden ! ’ 

Is it possible the Legislature could contemplate this 
before unheard of permutation and combination ? is it 
possible that intelligent Legislators could by an indefeas- 
ible grant place such power in the havds of any set of 
men ? I don’t know enough of Law* to decide whether 
the Legislature have the right to alter or restrain these 
grants ; butI do hope, if they have the power, they will 
exercise it for the good of community, and abolish a traffic 
as pernicious as it is delusive. 

I have known many a young man of the fairest hopes 
and most industrious habits, rwined by the attractions of 
the lottery office ; and have heard them fix upon the 
time that they first eritered one, as the commencement of 
their destruction, I mourn, and my wretched family 
mourn with me upon the hour of my first temptation ; for 
from that hour, my little property, my industrious habits, 
my prospects in society, and the hopes of my family, have 
witnessed the clouds gather deeper and deeper over them, 
until they are all whelmed in common ruin, 

Sir—I have thus poured out fully my feelings upon this 
subject, because I have been a deep sutlerer by it, and 
know the dangers to which the inexper.enced are expos- 
ed by its seductions. There are many other topics in this 
connexion, on which I might have enlarged ; bui I leave 
them with ahope that you will turn your mind to the 
subject, and give the public the benefit of your observa- 
tions : in the mean time I must remain a deluded 








VICTIM. 
Westbrook, Jan. 16th, 1828. 

*Can this be true? We have made inquiry, and we have looked into the laws 
of onr State on the subject of these lotteries but all to no purpose. Hereafier 
we shall not give publicity to any charge of the kind, however plausible it may 
sppear, without knowing the author ; and we do so now, only that our cores- 
pondent may have a bette: idea of what we shall regard as inadmissible, if not 


fortified by a respectable name, or by procf. Either will do, where the public 
uterest is concerned: neither, nor both, where it is otherwise. 


*Our Legislature appear to be ashamed of their lottery grants; for they are 
o be found only among their private acis, and not in the statute hook. “ We 
hall look iato the law by and by 








Figure to Paint.—* Represent me in my portrait, 
(sa:d a gentleman to his pamter,) with a book in my 
hand, and reading aloud. Paint my servant, also ; in a 
corner where he cannot be seen, but in such a manner 
that he may hear me when I call him,”’ 

Mr. William Humphreys, now a first rate engraver of 
London (as you may perceive by looking into the late 
Souvenirs from over sea) was formerly an apprentice to 
Draper and Fairman of Philadelphia, He was an Irish- 
man by birth, but grew up in this country, and starved 
for his pains.— We have heard him relate a story very 
much like the above. A man from the west, a personage 
ofno litile pretension it appeared, in literature and the 
fine arts, came to the shop in Philadelphia, to get a bank 
note engraved ; and on being asked for the design, he 
said, they had left the affair wholly to him, and he had 
pitched upon this—a female figure, considering the 





who are constituted guardians of public morals, should 


future prospects of America, 
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We insert this with pleasure, and hope to hear again 
from the writer. 
ARTS AND LETTERS, 


The progress of mankind from barbarity to refinement, 
presents to the philosopher or the scholar a pleasing sub- 
ject for speculation. From the very nature of man, there 
must be gradual advances from that state of imbecility and 
ignorance in which he is originally found. It is not how- 
ever from the gradual, and almost imperceptible progress 
of Letters and of manners that either the philosopher or 
the scholar derives his principal pleasure. It is rather from 
the contemplation of particular ages, in which refinement 
has been rapid and extensive, or from attending to the his- 
tory of single nations crowded with greatmen. There are 
indeed, countries in which men of genius are more often 
found than in others ; but there seems to be particular pe- 
riods in general history, when nature appears to be repay- 
ing the deficiencies of preceding times, by the copious in- 
spirations of a single age.—Of this, remarkable instances 
are found in Greece sbout the time of the Peloponnesian 
war, and in Italy at the revival of Letters. 

However the statesman may admire the public lives ; or 
the retired man, the private characters of some of those 
great men of antiquity, who, with the wreath of the muses 
entwined the laurel of the soldier and of the orator, yet 
they are presented in a light far more interesting to the 
scholar, when they appear as the patrons of Letters and 
of Arts.—The muses ever found a safe retreat in the vales 
of Arno, and literature and philosophy fled from Egypt to 
repose on the banks of the Ilissus, and be sheltered by the 
groves ofthe Academy. It could hardly be said that be- 
fore the age of Pericles, literature had received much en- 
couragement. There had indeed been poets and philoso- 
phers, but there was ever wanting an animating spirit of 
exertion and patronage. The times before him were like 
a half cultivated wilderness, where some few spots of beau- 
ty and verdure are found, but where the eye often wanders 
for some objéct on which to rest with pleasure and satis- 
faction. The encouragement which Pericles held out to 
men of letters, soon made Athens their common centre ; 
and while philosophy crowded the walks of the Academy, 
the porticos of ihe city, and the vestibules of the Temples 
—the Theatre and the Odeum, now made objects of the 
public regard, either echoed the notes of the lyre, or re- 
sounded with the choral song. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, until the times of 
the Medici, (except the days of Dante, Petrarca and Boc- 
cacio) no ray of light broke the thick gloom of the monas- 
tic ages. This continued till the riches of Cosmo de Me- 
dicis were employed in collecting copies of the classics, and 
his example had kindled the expiring flame of hterary em- 
ulation. His exertions were however, but little, when 
compared with what followed ; and what he began was left 
to be completed by an illustrious descendant of his house. 

The progress of Letters under the two, resembled the 
opening of day ; the first beam of light that shoots across 
the horizon, is indeed feeble and indistinct, but it gives sig- 
nal of the brightness that is to follow, and is soon suc- 
ceeded by the morning’s dawn, and the dazzling splendors 
of nounday. 

While the exertions of Lorenzo rescued from oblivion 
many of the Classic authors, and the Academies of Pisa 
and Florence, nurtured by his care, restored the public 
taste, and promised the general revival of letters, bis own 
Italian writings gave strength and elegance to the poetry 
of the age, and brought its language to harmony and 
beauty. 

The progress of the Fine Arts has ever been found to 
vary with the fluctuations of Letters ; and the genius of 
Greece was favorable to the growth of both. The foster- 
ing hand of patronage* was extended to all the arts, and 
Athens became the scene of their noblest triumphs ; while 
the public edifices and the Temples which rose on all sides 
proclaimed the perfection of Architecture, and the chisel 
of the sculptor had filled them with grandeur and magnifi- 
cence ; pamting, more complicated and difficult, could not 
80 seon arrive at perfection ; nor did it attain ite maturity 
till after ages. 

The armies of the North had swept away the Arts as 
well as the Letters of Italy. In the times of Cosmo, they 
appeared to be struggling to free themselves from the em- 
barrassments under which they bad sunk; but with Loren- 
zo they rose like a giant in his strength, afier the slumbers 
and darkness of the night. The astonishing efforts which 
were made for the recovery of the Classics, were only 
equaled by the researches after remains of the ancient arts. 
The mere collecting antiques would however have con- 
tributed little to the improvement of the public taste, had 
they rested in the galleries of their collectors: But the 
schools of Lorenzo for the study of the Antique formed the 








“The Editor ofthe Yankee to the contrary aotwithstanding ! 
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taste of the artist after the purest models ; and the gen- 
eral revival of the spirit ef ancient arts was mostly caused 
by his exertions. 

The private patronage also of this distinguished man, 
contributed much to the public improvement. He assem- 
bled around him men of talents and genius, and the Villas 
of the Medici were as celebrated as the gardens of Me- 
cenas, 

Nor were his efforts devoted exclusively for the glory of 
that country, to the perfection of whose language his own 
writings so largely contributed. He improved the taste of 
Europe :—he acted for her and for posterity. He resem- 





bled the noble river, rolling onward and discharging its) 


waters,—not bya single, mighty stream,—but spreading 
itself in many branches, and fertilizing all around it, with- 
out appearing to diminish in its majesty, or to decrease in 
its fulness. 


The tyrant Turk has struck a blow at the freedom of| 


Greece, from the effects of which she may never recover ; 
and the few surviving monuments of antiquity which re- 
mained to tell to the traveller and to posterity of ber great- 
ness and her splendor, have been demolished by the ruth- 
less hand of her invader. 

Athens and Florence are no longer the seats of literature 
and the arts,—but only ofremembrance. The history of 
their wars, their tumults and their dissentions, may be de- 
stroyed by the progress of time : but their Letters and Arts 
will remain like the rock which braves the surges of the 
ocean, when every vestige of the passing traveller is swept 
away. . 
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AFFAIRS OF MAINE, 
OUR BOUNDARIES. 


In our last, we alluded to a part of the speech of Mr. 
Lincoln, the Governor of Massachusetts, and a brother of 
our Chief Magistrate. We give it now, with this remark, 
that, owing to a misconception of the printers, it was put 
aside from the note which refers to it; and that the re- 
ferences to two other notes were unaccountably omitted 
in the text, we dare not say how, for we are not quite 
sure. 


‘* Whatever may hereafter prove to be the true character 
of the late proceedings, by Officersof the Province of 
New Brunswick, there is doubtless much occasion for 
alarm and anxiety on the subject. Collisions often repeat- 
ed, even between private indwwiduals inhabitants of a bor- 
der country, who claim justification and protection from 
different sovereignties, must necsesarily lead to the most 
serious public results. Upon the first distinct intimation of 
the aggressions which are complained of, a letter was ad- 
dressed to the Governor of Maine, requesting informa- 
tion of the nature and extent of the wrongs which had 
been suffered, and expressing the sympathy of this Gov- 
ernment with the people and Government of the State 
over which he presides, under any injuries which had 
been inflicted, and a readiness to co-operate in all jus- 
tifiable and constitutional means to obtain redress. 1 
was informed in reply, that a special agent had been a 
pointed to ascertain the facts, the issue of whose inquir- 
ies has not yet been communicated. It is satisfactory to 
know,that the subject is also in a course of investigation by 
the General Gove: nment, and there js reason to hope, that 
by discreet and faithful counsels and by firm resolves, the 
present threatnings of evil may be averted. But the ex- 
citement which has been created in the neighbourhood of 
the events, should be adimonitory to a speedy renioval of 
the cause, which otherwise may again at any time, pro- 
duce it. Not only the interests of the States owning the 
property, but the peace of the nation demands, that 
this boundary should be distinctly designated upon 
the face of the country. itis but a matter of the 
strictest right. The sovereignty of the States is not to be 
abridged, nor the claims of citizens to protection and the 
enjoyment of the privileges of freemen, to he sacrificed 
by unreasoncble delays, or compromising negotiations. 
Where the land marks were defined tu be, on the recog- 
nitions of our National Independence, there they are to 
remain established. The occasion to renew furnishes 
no authority to remove them.” 


But, continues our governor— 

** Another of the objects of the mission of Mr. Daveis was 
to obtain the release of Mr. Baker, whose arrest was 
thought to be not only cognizable by the United States, 





but by the particular State of which he is a citizen. His 


confinement in the Yoo at Frederickton was an act of 
power which, considering the nature of the facts as far as 
developed, required early attention, and the course pursu- 
ed was accordingly adopted, not, however, without a 
careful examination of principles and precedents. If you 
shall think the measure involves any excess in the 
exertion of State power, it would seem desirable not to 
allow it to pass without the expression of your dissent, 
which would he received, on my part, with the utmost 
respect and deference. 

The Minister Plenipotentiary of his Britannic Majesty 
has communicated to Mr. Clay what are called by the 
former ‘‘ sufficient proofs of the decided resolution of his 
Majesty's Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswiek to 
maintain the disputed territory in the same state in 
which his Excellency received it after the conclusion of 
the treaty of Ghent.” It certainly would not be desira- * 
ble to put his majesty’s Lieutenant Governor's decided 
resolution to the test on this point, but it may be imper- 
atively required to determine how far the treaty of Ghent 
and previous actual jurisdiction may sanction his authora- 
tive approaches beyond the terms of that treaty, without 
a reasonable expostulation, not however to be followed by 
any unnecessary resort to forcible resistance. 

It is not to be antieipated that the deplorable event of 
a war with Great Britain may hot occur again. If that 
melancholy result of human frailty shall be produced, the 
situation of Maine will require greai reselution and ac- 
tivity. The concentration of the British forces with the 
view of dividing the Union, by an occupation of New 
York, will not be attempted again, but the seaboard and 
the interior frontier of Maine will be the one a lime of mar- 
atime invasion, and the other of excursions and incursions 
according to emergencies relating to our defence. The 
effort will be probably to cut off this State, or at least 
for this we ought to be prepared, so as not to admit any 
repetition here of such scenes as occurred during the last 
war. It would appear to be proper to solicit of the gen- 
eral government the erection of some strong fortresses on 
our interior frontier. Its own disposition, and the obvi- 
ous utility of works so situated, in anticipation of others 
where the country is better guarded, would, it may be 
hoped, assure, to a representation of this nature, a favora- 
ble reception. 


These views are the views, not only of a states- 
man, but of a soldier. In the first war, andthe last war 
[may it be the last !] her campaigns were all made, eith- 
er directly or indirectly, with the view of separating the 
New-England from the Middle and Southern States, by 
getting possession of the forts in the Highlands, of the 
north river, & thereby cutting off the resources of N. York. 
In the last war, similar views were entertained? but with so 
unprofitable an issue,that New York may now regard her- 
self as beyond the reach of peril. Maine is the appoint- 
ed sufferer now ; and she must be—she is prepared for it. 
She has a hardy, well educated population of 400,000 ; a 
militia of more than 40,000 ; a thickly settled territory ; 
good roads, and all the means of self-defence and self- 
support within herself. But after all, the question is— 
not merely what our rights are, but what is the best way 
of maintaining them. If we are to get more by one way, 
than by another,taking every thing into consideration, the 
value of the lands, our self-respect, our character nse 
people, &c. &c. that is the right way for us. 


OUR LAWS—LITIGATION. 

We are certainly a litigious people, and perhaps the 
freer we are and the more north we are, the more apt 
we are to quarrel with each other in a legal way. It is 
precisely so, with that part of France, which is called 
Maine (The Maine and Loire)—lawyers appear to be the 
natural, spontaneous growth of sucha soil. And just so is 
it in Scotland ; the more pacific men grow in other res- 
pects, the more quarelsome they are at law ; the more 
frugal in Bther respects, the more wasteful at law. A 
man who has once had occasion to go to court, and hear 
his name called over, either as a witness or a party, ap- 
pears to get bewitched by the distinction—he becomes an 
authority in his neighborhood, very wise in all matters of 
trespass and “ fiat burglary.” He must have some law 
of his own after that, if he was only a witness—and more 
of it, if he was a party. If he loses a case, like the lover 
at a gaming table, he plays again that he may recover 
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it back before he stops ; if he wins—he can afford to play 
again before he stops. But, says our governor, 


«It is gratifying to be able to add that the habit of tres- 
passing, which was a stain on the character of our State, 
and vexatious and pernicious to all concerned, appears to 
have been exterminated. The suits instituted by the gov- 
ernment have been favorably decided, justice has received 
no new provocations, and that harmony prevails which 
usually « ts the « regurd of the metbers of a 
virtuous society. The actual settlers, who, when pioneers 
of improvement, may always claim our sympathy and su 
port, and much indulgence, have never been concerned in 
the violation of rights to the common property, nor in 
the consequent prosecutions ; and ifa few persons have 
disgraced the class of men to whom they belong, let me 
pledge myself for the others that they are too honorable 
and foo proud not to repress every thing which can de- 
mand the resistance of law. J know them, and that they 
are men who,-in certain emergencies, are highly capa- 
ble to sustain the rights and honor of the State.”’ 


We have the best body of statute law, to be found in 
our whole country ; and by best, we mean the most lib- 
eral, and intelligible as a body ; but there are parts and 
passages worthy of severe reprehension. 








‘Jt may ,however be observed,” says he, ‘that whatev- 
er may be our laws, if there shall not be a faithful admmis- 
tration of them, legislation will be inadequate to its objects. 
As to that administration and the effect of it, when you 
shall examine, you will find, if my information ha* been 
correct, that the monstrous folly of litigation and of 
suits, which consume property annually like a confla- 
gration, has been diminished, and that convictions from 
crimes have not been as numerous as formerly.” 

Straws show which way the wind blows, and therefore, 
we have a little story to put in record, which will go to 
show, not any mal-adiinistration of our law, but a defect 
either in the law itself, or in the feelings of people addict- 
ed to law. A young man (an infant in the legal eye) 
was arrested for debt, in our neighborhood, not long ago. 
The bill against him was greatly overcharged, as he 
was able and ready to prove ; and he had a counter 
charge amounting to nearly as much as the bill. He ap- 
plied to a lawyer, who refused to plead infancy for him, 
or to give it in evidence under the general issue, but told 
him (as he should charge him nothing for his trouble) to 
be prepared to pay what he honestly owed ; to go to 
court with his witnesses, and when the case was called, 
or about to be called, to let himknow. The boy went to 
a wrong court by mistake ; waited there with his wit- 
nesses ; and was defaulted while he was waiting there. 
His lawyer apprehending no difficulty, applied to his 
brother of the bar, and stating the whole case, and show- 
ing the proof of infancy which he had refused to plead, 
the set-off, which he was ready to prove, and offering to 
pay all the costs, prayed for atrial. But no—the lawyer 
was too good a lawyer to be an honest man—it was no 
business of his now ; he should leave it to his client ; and 
his client—he insisted upon leaving it to his lawyer ; and 
so, between the two, the poor boy had no chance left, 
except in the gober discretion of the judge, who found out 
the truth, and reduced the account in the inquiry that 
followed the default. But this was not enough ; the 
judge could not allow the set-off, as it had not been 
pleaded, or filed in bar (according to our statute) and the 
boy was therefore put to a new action—which partly from 
necessity and partly for the curiosity of the thing, his 
lawyer brought in the name of the infant himeelf. But 
mark the result—ihis very lawyer, who was not lawyer 
enough to know that he must plead the infancy of the 
+ plaintiff, was still lawyer enough to rely on that infancy, 
under the general issue in bar, to the claim of the very 
individual from whom he had just recovered, notwith- 
standing his infancy; and this, though his brother law- 
yer had refused to take any such unworthy mode of es- 
cape from a lawful debt —Now, what are we to think of 
the law, and of the effect of the law upon the moral per- 
ceptions of our nature, if men, otherwise of honorable 
character, can be guilty of such things, because, at law, 
they are lawful ? 


. EDUCATION. 
Fifty-seven thousand, siz hundred acres of land have 
been granted this year, to the accademies of the State 
of Maine. This is worthy of our people and of our parent- 
age. Ourschool houes are our fortifications, after all. 
(We borrow that idea). v 

———__—— These are our hoids 
“ Our bulwarks, our entrenchments. 
TARIFF. 


A slight allusion is made tothe Tariff—but in such a 
way, that before we can grapple with: it, it slips through 
our fingers. It may however, as he says, have ‘‘ occa- 
sionally conformed to a local interest”’ in our country—and 
we have a notion that so it has done hitherto ; and that 
so itdoes now. But more of this hereafter. At present, 
we have a proposition to make, which must be gratifying 
to the manufacturers. In our neighbourhood, there is a 
parcel of land which heretofore has yielded nothing but 
thistles, and poor thistles too. Now we have an idea, 
that if it was dug up, and walled in, and glassed over, we 
might grow tobacco plants in it, or indigo, or ‘* cotton 
wool.’’ But we are too poor to do this for ourselves—we 
want encouragement ; for though, as every body knows, 
we are thoroughgoing patriots and love our country as an 
Englishman loves a sea coal fire and a mutton chop, we 
cannot afford to run al] the risk ourselves.—Therefore we 
pray the Congress, if they will not lay a direct tax on all 
the rest of our brethren for the establishment of this to- 
bacco-hot-honse ond large scale, toa lay protecting duty; 
and we shal be satisfied—till the next sessionof congress. 


the roof is on, the capital invested, & c. & c.—but we hope 
not. N.B. We make no promises—for if we did, we 
should’nt keep thein ; so what’s the use ? 

But enough. 


could not well say more in its favor. 


CHRONICLES OF THE CANONGATE, 


“ One thing 1 have learned in 1 


answer the purpose as well.”—Sir W. Scott. 


ed of Europe, according to the laws of Europe. 





* Just as nm the Revolutionary war. they refused the tit 








Peradventure we may have to apply for indemnity, afier 


It is time tostop. There are passages 
in the paper, we have been reviewing, which if we were 
disposed, we might be severe upon, for they are not so 
clearly expressed as they ought to be; but generally 
speaking, the language is worthy of the ideas ; and we 


rend te speak sense when nonsense will 


It isa great while since we have read any book by 
this author, The novels we were tired of long ago, 
not because they were inferior to any other novels of 
the day—not because they were not in fact superior 
to all others in many respects, though inferior in beau- 
ty of language, but simply because they were too 
much alike ; and his life of Napoleon we never have 
read, nor do we ever mean to read it (if we can escape) 
unless it should be thrust upon us by somebody, for 
whose opinion we care a good deal more than we do 
now, for that of any body alive who thinks that Sir 
Walter Scott is able to write a worthy history of Gen- 
eral Buonaparte—as the Bhitish authorities had the 
impudence to callhim,* after he had been acknow- 
ledged as the Emperor of the French by all the na- 
tions of the earth. We donot much like the charac- 
ter of Napoleon Bonaparte, for he was a destroyer 
and a scourge, though at the same time, a being of 
prodigious intellectual power, and a doer of many 
great and good things ; but we like still less to find the 
chief men of so magnanimous a people as the British, 
refusing toa brave enemy the titles thathe had earn- 


The Chronicles of the Canongate, judging by the 
size of the work, which is very diminutive, and by the 
nature of the stories, of which there are three, is 


le of Excellency to 
George Washington, and even that of General; and ed in calling him 
* George Washington, Esquire, &e. ” which they contended (hy their 
negociators) meant every 5 and we, by our inti to 
mean nothing. 





just the kind of writing we should expect from a man 
who was occupied with some other and much more 
agreeable job, and yet had leisure enough, and thrift 
enough, to work up all the hoarded refuse Of a life, at 
intervals, and by snatches—when other men were 
asleep ; and yet, though there is a good deal of com- 
mon place in the book, and much that any body might 
have written about as well, there are some things 
here and there scattered over the two volumes, which 
few persons alive but Sir W. S. could have written. 
They are admirable—and admirable in the way 
which distinguishes the best works of that author. 
Easy writing there is, to be sure, and enough of it, 
and rather too much of it ; for whole chapters are 
downright newspaper talk—to which the well known 
lines— 

Bet ca} wings d— bard ndings” 

may be applied with singular truth ; but then, there 
are passages that appear to have been labored up with 
particular care ; if not in the expression, at least in 
the thought, which is better. For example—passing 
over the introductory part which is very agreeable, we 
come to a description of the feelings of a prisoner on 
the limits, which of itself were enough to distinguish 
any author— ” 


** Day after day I have walked by the side of the ken- 
nel which divides the Sanctuary Sain the unprivileged 
part of the Canongate ; and though the month was July, 
and the scene was the old town of Edinburgh, I preferred 
it to the fresh air and verdant turf which I might have 
enjoyed in the King’s Park, or to the cool and solemn 
gloom of the portico which surrotinds the palace. To an 
indifferent person either side of the gutter would have 
seemed much the same—the houses equally mean, the 
children as ragged and dirty,the car-men as brutal, the 
whole forming the same picture of low life in a deserted 
and impoverished quarter of a large city. But to me the 
gutter, or kennel, was what the brook Kedron was to 
Shimei ; death was denounced against him should he 
cross it, doubtless because it was known to his wisdom 
who pronounced the doom, that from that time the devoted 
man’s desire to transgress the precept would become irre- 
sistable, and he would be sure to draw down on his head 
the penalty which he had already justly incurred by curs- 
ing the anointed of God. For my part, all Elysium 
seemed opening on the other side of the kennel, and I 
envied the little Slackguards, who, stopping the current 
with their little dam-dikes of mud, had a right during the 
operation, to stand on either side of the nasty puddle 
which best pleased them. I was so childish as even to 
make an occasional excursion across, were it only for a 
few yards, and felt the triumph of a school-boy, who, tres- 
passing in an orchard, hurries back again with a fluttering 
sensation of joy and terror, betwixt the pleasure of having 
executed his purpose, and the fear of bemg taken or dis- 
covered.”’ 


There is a good deal of truth, and we fear some 
bitterness in the following paragraph— 

“ T was considered as a tolerable subject of speculation 
by some, and I could not be burdensome to any: I was 
therefore, according to the ordinary rule of Edinburgh hos- 
pitality, a welcome guest jn several families ; but I found 
no one who could replace the loss I had sustained in my 
best friend and benefactor. {[ wanted something more 
than mere companionship could give me, and where was 
[ to look for it?—among the scattered remains of those 
that had been my gay friends of yore ?—alas ! 

Many a loved 
Besides, all community of ties between us had ceased to 
exist, and such of my former friends as were still in the 
world, held their life in a different tenor from what I did. 

Some had become misers, and were as eager in saving 
six-pence as ever they had been in spending a guinea. 
Some had turned agriculturists—their talk was of oxen, 
and they were only fit companions for graziers. Some 
stuck to cards, and though no longer deep gamblers, rath- 
er played small game than sat out. This I particularly 
despised. The strong impulse of gaming, alas! I had felt 
in my time—it is as mtense asit is criminal ; but it pro- 
duces exaction and interest, and I can conceive how it 
should become a passion with strong and powerful minds. 
But to dribble eway life in exchanging bits of puinted paste- 
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board round a green table, for the piddling concern of a 
few shillings, can only be excused in folly or syperannua- 
tion. It is like riding on a rocking-horse, where your ut- 
most exertion never carries you an inch forw ard : it is a 
kind of mental tread-mill, where you are perpetually climb- 
ing, but can never_r.se an inch,”’ 

No we have an idea that since the overthrow of 
our author’s worldly prosperity, by the failure of his 
printing-and-publishing--partnership, &c. whereby his 
means of keeping a sort of open house for all the vaga- 
bond tourists of Great Britain, were dried up forever, 
he has been made to feel, what so large and generous 
a heart would never suspect otherwise—namely, that 
when a man is poor, his opinions are like himself, poor; 
that in literature asin all other things, it is a bad sign 
for a man to have need of his neighbors’ charity ; his 
writings are little cared for, and his company less. 
They who drink small beer, write small beer. _ This 
an author »ay lay down as an axiom—though it may 
not always prove true, that they who drink cham- 
paign write champaign, as Mr. John Murray, of Al- 
bermarle-street; can testify, from what he knowsof 
the Representative,* and of the butterfly-people 
who worked for the first (and last) number. 

They write courageously who have nothing to fear. 
The multitude know this, and therefore, when they 
meet with courageous writing, they take it for granted 
the author had nothing to fear ; put faith in whatev- 
er he says ; pay their money, and repeat his opinions 
accordingly. Having bought them and paid for them, 
his ideas are their ideas. On the contrary, if they 
meet with timid writing, they suspect the author t 
be nobody at all—or somebody going out of fashion. 
So do the public always judge. Wotherefore to the 
wealthy man who acts over-cautiously ; and wo to 
the author who grows timid in his oldage. Itis abad 
sien before the people, who give much tohim that 
has much—and take away from him that has nothing 
even that which he hath—it speaks of retrenchment 
in their view, not of wisdom nor sobriety. 

But however courageously a man may write, who 
has nothing to fear, he will write more so, who has 
nothing to hope, or nothing to lose—no popularity at 
stake, no favor, no reputation. The case of Sir Wal- 
ter, though hard enough, is not verynew. He is just 
where we told the public he would be (years ago, in 
Randolph) ; where thousands have been before, and 
where he himself had been before (while he made 
poetry); that is, if we may be allowed to speak the 
plain truth—somewhere between hawk and buzzard 
in the popular eye ; not so fixed as to have nothing to 
fear,—not so lost as to have nothing to lose;—for peo- 
ple are very tenacious of their loudly expressed opin- 
ions, long and long after they have abandoned them 
in their hearts. If he stood higher or lower, if he had 
more at stake, or less, it would be all the better fo: 
him and for the public. He would write with a brav- 
er spirit, and strike with a loftier view. 

But were he to recover the high place to which he 
was swept by a whirlwind of popular breath, and 
from which he has gradually swnk—toward the earth, 
like the overwearied Condor, after a voyage upward 
from the top of the Andes; not dropped, like the 
warrior eagle that launches herself, headlong, at her 
prey, from her lawful habitation above the clouds, it 
would be impossible for him, whatever were his worth, 
toabide there. And the very best thing that could 

now happen to him, and tothe age, so far as he has 
to do with it, would be for the public to grow un- 
just to him; as they were afew years ago, after they 
had become tired of his poetry; as they were to Iry- 
ing but the other day; as they were with Byron at 











first and at last, and as they continue to be witha 
multitude more, who grow old in, struggling to regain 
a height, which having once occupied, they imagine 
they have always a title to, 


“ 


And wear 
Their strength away in wrestling with the air,” 





This might save him—but nothing else can. It would 
vex and agitate the very depth of that great deep— 
his mind. It would cause the heaviest and richest 
material there—the spoil of ages—to work itself up to 
the light of day. 

But enough—let us return to the book. Who that 
was ever away from his native land, after the hurry 
of youth had gone by, will not perceive the sober 
truth of the following passage. We may live all the 
days of a long life in the crowded scenery of the most 
wonderful part of our earth, and yet be as ignorant 
of its value and as insensible to its nature, as the North 
American savage ; but if we once get away to the 
older countries of Europe, and hear the panegyrics 
that are shouted forth over their scenery, and over 
the portraits that are made of every cheerful and of 
every strange spot there; whether of rock or moun- 
tain, wood, or water, the slumbering elements with 
which our hearts are impregnated, and our memory 
is stored, will spring up with a startling vigor, nad 
agitate our very blood with the recollections of our 
youth, our boyhood,of our home, and the home of our 
forefathers. 


‘‘T have said, that I had looked upon the country 
around me during the hurried and dissipated period of my 
life with the eyes indeed of my body, but without those of 
my understanding. It was piece by piece, as a child 
picks out its lesson, that I began to recollect the beauties 
of nature which had once surrounded me in the home of 
my forefathers. A natural taste for them must have lurked 
at the bottom of my heart, which awakened when I| was in 
foreign countries, and becoming by degrees a favourite pas- 
sion, gradually turned its eyes inwards, and ransacked the 
neglected stores which my memory had involuntarily re- 
corded, and when excited, exerted itself to collect and to 
complete.’’ 


And here is one of those happy touches that have 
made this writer so remarkable. 


«¢ Some folk think Mr. Treddles might as weel have 
put my wife as Christie Sieelc into the Treddles Arms, 
for Christie had been aye in service, and never in the pub- 
lic line, and so it’s like she is ganging back in the world, 
as I hear—now, my wife had keepit a victualling-office.”’ 

** That would have an advantage, certainly.”’ 

** But I am no sure that I wad ha’ looten Eppie take 
t, ifthey had put it in her offer.’’ 

«¢ That’s a different consideration.”’ 

«* Ony way, I wadna ha’ liked to have offended Mr. 
Treddles ; he was a wee toustie when you rubbed him 
again the hair—but a kind, weel-meaning man.” 

I wanted to get rid of this species of chat, and finding 
myself near theentrance of a foot-poth which made a 
short cut to Dontarkin, I put a half-a-crown into my 
guide’s hand, bade him good evening, and plunged into 
the woods. 

“* Hout, sir—fie, sir—no from the like of you—stay, 
sir, ye wunna find the way that gate—Odd’s mercy, he 
maun ken the gate as weel as I do mysel—weel, 1 wad 
like to ken wha the chield is.’’ 


And here we have that inward feeling for nature 
which has made him what he is—a lover and a poet, 
whenever he touches any part of her handy work. 


‘«* An inn-yard extended before the door of the decent 
little jointure-house, even amidst the remnants of the hol- 
ly hedges which had screened the lady’s garden. Thena 
broad, raw looking, new made road intruded itself up 
the little glen, instead of the old horseway, so seldom 
used that it was almost entirely covered with grass. It 
is a great enormity of which gentlemen trustees on the 
highways are sometimes guilty, in adopting the breadth 
necessary for an avenue to the metropolis, where all that 
is required is an access to some sequestered and unpopu- 
lous district. Ido not say any thing of the expense ; 


that the trustees and their constituents may settle as they 





*The author of Vivian Grey did one of the articles alluded ta, 


when the breadth of the road is more than proportioned 
tothe vale through which it runs, and lowers of course 
the consequence of any objects of wood or waiter, or bro- 
ken and varied ground, which might otherwise atiract 
notice, and give pleasure. A bubbling runnel by the 
side of one of these modern Appian or Flaminian high- 
ways, is but like a kennel,—the little hill is diminished to 
a hillock,—the romantic hillock toa mole-hill, almost 
too small for sight.’’ 


Most of our readers know or aught to know that 
Dr. Johnson hada mortal antipathy to the Scotch, 
and that poor Scotland, fruitful.as she has been for 
fifty years orso, in the ablest men of the age, was in 
the day of that man who “laughed like a rhinoceros,” 
a laughing stock—a by-word and a reproach, 


“ Had Cain been a Scot, God had altered his doom, 
“Not sent him to wander, but confined him at home,” 


said a witty rogue; andhe said no more than John- 
son would have said, if he had been able; for though 
he had no humor, he had a plenty of spite, and his 
“let me tell you sir—the finest prospect a Scotch- 
man ever sees, is the high road to London,” we have 
always regarded as a happy blunder, a bitter speech 
that by some accident or other happened to have a 
point to it. Having said thus much of Dr. Johnson, 
let us now see how he is regarded by a Scot. 

** As I have some idea that I am writing too well to be 
understood, I humble myself to ordinary language, and 
aver, with becoming modesty, that Ido think myself 
capable of sustaining a publication of a miscellaneous 
nature, as like to the Spectator, or the Guardian, the 
Mirror, or the Lounger, as my poor abilities may be able 
to accomplish. Not that I have any purpose of imitating 
Johnson, whose general learning and power of expression 
Ido not deny, but many of whose Ramblers are little 
better than asort of pageant, where trite and obvious 
maxims are made to swagger in lofty and mystic language, 
and get some credit only because they are not easily un- 
derstood. There are some of the great moralist’s papers 
which I cannot peruse without thinking on a second-rate 
masquerade, where the best-known and least-esteem- 
ed characters in town march in as heroes, and sultans, 
and so forth, and by dint of tawdry dresses, get some 
consideration until they are found out.—It is not, howev- 
er, prudent to commence with throwing stones, just when 
I am striking out windows of my own.”’ 


But of all the outrageous toad eating that we have 
ever—ever met with—any where—at any time—the 
following is decidedly the worst. Think of a native 
Scotchman calling Wellington the Robert Bruce of 
his day—that would be foolish enough, though rather 
profane ; but, in a life of Wellington, or in a life of 
Bonaparte by a Scotchman dedicated to Wellington, 
it might not be—altogether insufferable. But for a 
Scotchman to compare Robert Bruce, in a Scotch 
novel, to the Hero of Wate:loo im our day, is down- 
right and egregious toad eating. 

«© The warlike clan of MacDougal of Lorn were almost 
destroyed by the sagacious Robert Bruce. That king, 
the Welling‘ on of his day, had accomplished, by a forced 
march, the unexpected manfuvre.”’ * 

It has been often said, that of all traditions, those 
which are perpetuated by children, are the most faith- 
fully preserved. The pyramids will not maintain 
their integrity, we believe, so long as blind man’s 
buff and a few such games.—Ask the traveller who 
has looked into the ruins of Pompeii or Herculaneum,’ 
and seen the grotesque drawing of the common sol- 
diers upon the walls of their barracks, made there two 
thousand years ago, and the sign of a checker board, 
or draft-board, painted upon the doer of a wine shop 
there, in precisely the same way (which is a very pe- 
culiar way) and with the same colours that are now 
in use, and have been for ages, in the taverns and 
ale houses of England, where they probably were in- 
troduced by the Roman soldiery ; ask the traveller 
who has seen these things what his notions are of the 
perpetuity of pyramids cr cities, empires or dynasties. 





please. 


But the destruction of sylvan beauty is great, 


We are led into these remarks, by the following pas- 
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sage—throughout New England, the play of Hye- 
spye is in use (though we had thought—from I spy) 
and throughout all this part of New England, it isa 
favorite play of children to weave grenadier-caps of 
bulrushes. 


« Her slightest hint was Richmond’s law, and it was in 
vain that he was summoned forth by a hundred shrill 
voices to take the lead in hye-spye, or at foot ball, if it 
was little Menie’s pleas»re that he should remain within, 
and build cardhouses for her amusement. At other times, 
he would take the charge of the little damsel entirely un- 
der his own cate, and be seen wandering with her on the 
borough common, collecting wiid-flowers, or knitting caps 
of bulrushes,”’ 

We can ‘bear witness to the truth of the following 
remark, we—for we shall never forget the Isle of 
Wight, which is referred to here, 


“The voyage was preformec with safety and celerity ; 
and having coasted the sheres of that beautiful island, 
which he who once sees never forge's, through whatever 
part of the world his future path may lead him—’’ 


But enough; one passage more, and we must have 
done—we are sorely pressed with native books, and 
to them we owe our first favois. 


“She flew toa harpsichord which stood in the room, 
and, while the servant and master gazed on each other, 
as if doubting whether her senses were about to leave her 
entirely, she wandered over the keys, producing a wilde?- 
ness of harmony, composed of passages recalled by memo- 
ry, or combined by her own musical talent, until at length 
her voice and instrument united in one of those magnificent 
hymns in which her youth had praised her Maker, with 
voice and harp, like t e Royal Hebrew who composed it. 
The tear ebbed inseéns:bly from the eyes which she turned 
upwards—her vocal tones, combining with those of the 
instrument, rose to a pitch of brillianey seldom attained 
by the most distinguished performers, and thensunk into 
a dying cadence, which fell, never again to arise,—for the 
songstress had died with her strain.’’ 





LITERARY. 


Massacuusetrs JourNAL. 

A prospectus to the Massacnuserrs JournaL, a 
pes we never saw, though it is now a yearling of 
arge growth, has been put into our hands. We like it 
much, The Massachusetts Journal “ is a paper which 
prefers the instruction and entertainment of readers, 
to the immediate profit of the proprietors, (as we 
do—) and prints valuable documents, and other 
pieces of length, without mutilation or abridgment, 
and generally without division,” (which we neither 
do, nor inean to do—witness our own valuable docu- 
ments ;) a paper “ which holds itself in readiness to 
examine freely the measures of the administration, 
and to vindicate such as deserve and require vindica- 
tion; which admits, promptly, exfended political essays 
—(for the benefit, of course, of the writers, who are 
always more numerous than the readers of extended 
politreal essays. )—Success to it, we say ; and success 
to both Editors—for we are told that Mr. David Lee 
Child has gone into partnership with the author of the 
Rebels and Hobomok. A portentous ally that, if she 
should take it into her head tofurnish more Rebels, 
or another Hobomok to the age. 


Marne Pariapium, or Saco. 


If the editor of this paper should be—as we are told 
he is—a printer ; and if it should turn out that he is 
the author of the capital puff he gave our Yanxer a 
few days ago—why then—all we have to say is—that 
all we have said before is to go for nothing. It is im- 
possible to write better than he does, or more to the 
purpose ; and though we don’t much like his idea of 
our friend of the Galaxy, the truth of whom we hope 
to tell by and by, we have a high opinion of his judg- 
ment in all that concerns ourself.—We did not mean 
to say that Buckingham and Franklin were alike in 
every thing—no indeed ; but in two or three things 
they are very much alike. They are (?) both good 
printers—both good writers, in their way—and both 


publishers of what no body else would publish some- 
times ; nor they themselves, if it were not their own 
writing. But encugh—we abuse our friends to get a 
character for impartiality ; which, having got, we 
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Buckingham, of the Galaxy, knows this ; and be- 
haves accordingly. 
Tse Bower or Taste, 
No. 1. Very fair, Mrs. Editor ; but no such migh- 
ty thing as the people about you, the popinjays of 
literature, would try to persuade you. We show our 
good opinion of your good sense by telling you the 
truth—by treating you as we treat male Editors. 
Pity you talked French in your first paragraph—but 
having sinned so aiseraaory & we are glad to see that 
pe were not altogether at home with it. You will 
ereafter talk your mother tongue, we hope—for you 
talk that well they say. And yet, surly critics that 
we are, we would rather hear you say mauvais honte, 
instead of mauvaise honte, than paironage, instead of 
pay, or patrons, instead of subscribers ; for we feel as- 
sured that you have only to write off hand, without 
teasing orp about your orthography, or teasing 
others about what you shall say or do, as Editor, tc 
make the Bower of Taste a thing far too good fo 
either patronage or patrons.—If you write fearlessly, 
you have nothing to fear. But fair and softly—onc 
thing at a time. 

If the article headed “THe Magicran’s VistrER” is 
original, we advise you to hook your correspondent, 
without loss of time. It isa very good, though rather 
an old story, so far as the idea of the wandering Jew 
goes ; for, to say nothing of Godwin, Sr. Leon, 
where the author has spun him up, like a he-goat in 
a block machine, beard and all, and over and over 
again, the material is recast by every new writer that 
comes out in the Bijoux and Souvenirs of the day (we 
are obliged to say this in. French) and worked up, 
till there is nothing left of it—not enough to re-gild 
a butterfly’s wing. 

The criticismon Mr. Willis, isa very fair one, so 
far as it goes ; and furthermore we say not, as we 
mean to take his poetry in hand ourself one of these 
days. The article headed Chivalry, though well 
written, is founded in error. The days of Chivalry 
were no such days, we pray the writer to believe, as 
the poets of our age have described. It was, on the 
contrary, the day of downright roughness and gavage 
ignorance, and brutality, even toward females. 

The poetry is very sensible poetry ; anda pait of 
it is beautiful. We have no more to say. 


New Enevanp Garaxy. 

Weare glad tosee this paper wearing a newer and 
a better shape. But among other matters, we are 
firmly persuaded that bad English is bad English, 
though it be in the Galaxy ; and therefore that Joe 
Strickland’s letters, notwithstanding the taste of the 
day, and the authority of Humpl-rey Clinker, are fa: 
too flat and silly for such a paper as the New England 
Galaxy. That which, if it were put into proper or- 
thography, would not be worth reading, cannot be 
much bettered, we should say, by being put into 
poor orthography. 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover ; 
Prithee why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well won’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail ? 

But the ‘ Travels of the Tin Pedlar” are very 
gzood—very—and the song for the Jackson dinner, 
ditto. 

“T love not the birch, since I crept to the school, 
Nor the beech where I once carved my name like a fool—” 


says the author ; but “ I do love the hickory.” 
“ Tis twigs make a poultice for many a hack, 
“ And the fruit that it bears ’tis not easy to crack.” 

The paper signed N. is admirable. How could it 

be otherwise with such a signature ? 
Tue Yanxer. 

In the first number of this wonderful paper, the 
Editor of which is going toturn the world upside 
down, as you would a coffee cup, we are informed, 
*¢ that he has found village lawyers in the District of 
Maine better ig orm with the history of the Tun- 
nel under the Thames,” than the proprietors and 
stockholders are.—Now we should like to know where 
the District of Maine is. .To the best of our belief 
that same District was expunged out of the map of 
our earth above eight years ago, and the Tunnel 
under the Thames is but a thing of yesterday. Let 
him reconcile the two stories if he can. 

In the Yanxee No. 2, we meet with the following 





may dowhat we please with our euemies.—N. B. 
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Gescribe a class, with which nobody out of their own 


set was, or ever will be acquainted”—for “ ever was 
or ever will be acquainted,” we dare say. In another 
place we find the editor himself saying that he feels 
as if he were urged to subscribe a memorial for the 
Father of his country—which, if it means any thing, 
means to underwrite a memorial for the Father of his 
country. Perhaps he wrote subscribe fo. And in 
another place he confounds the follower of Nigel with 
amiser, by the same author ; but what miser, we do 
not know.—In another, we have—* Would she do it 
in such a way as to leave the impression on the mind 
of the reader, without allowing the reader to see how 
it was made.’—* Branch, branch, branch.” 

And in the Yanxer, No. 3, we have the following: 
— 'T'o make sure of the affair, we wrote the terms, 
and the exact measure of the pannels, and every thing, 
upon a bit of paper, and gave it tohim : he gave it to 
another Yankee, whom he had employed (he himself 
was a Portuguese.) ‘ Hurra !” ‘ We borrow that 
idea.” F 

‘** Our friends who had the pleasure of hearing the 
able lectures of Dr. Ray, on especially that which 
concerned the character of the negro skull,” &c. &c. 
—Now would not any body suppose that the Dr. had 
finished lecturing ? Yet he has not ; and the words 
ought therefore to stand thus :—‘‘ Our friends who 
have had.” 

But here comes the cap sheaf. ‘ We hope to see 
the day when she-editors will be as common as he- 
ditors ; and when our women of all ages (we do 
not speak of our ladies, nor of ludies’-magazine peo- 
ple—but of every daughter of America) will be able 
to maintain herself.” Bravo !—“ We hope our wo- 
mer of all ages will be able to maintain herself. So 
much for the Yanxer.—Pretty fellows for Editors, to 
be sure ! these brethren of ours. Here have we 
been waiting three weeks for them to perceive our 
blunders. Who will put faith in them after this ?— 
to be so blind, with so much to stimulate them to the 
work ! Here have we but one pair of eyes to dis- 
cover that which about ten thousand of our mortal 
enemies have overlooked. We include of course not 
only aJl the nominal, but all the real editors of our 
country, (save such as have heartily puffed us.) 





TO PUBLISHERS, 

We acknowledge’ the receipt of the EntwpurGH Re- 
view for March, containing a very fair paper on the sub- 
ject ofa book entitled, Campaigns at New Orleans, 
written by one of the Blackwood gang—a clever writer, 
but a spoilt one. We intend to review the Edinburgh, by 
and by, when we shall say something of this author. 

We have also received WiLu1s’s Poems, to be review- 
ed in our next ; WHtmMwHAMs By Four or Us, and La- 
p¥ MorGan’s new novel, all which may have their turn. 

TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

Our publisher suggests the idea of our posting up the 
affairs of our State, and of Congress ; and we shall do so, 
when we have got together a few more accounts from the 
journal of proceedings. : 





TO CORRESPODENTS, 

We have been obliged to leave out several papers, 
which were put aside for insertion this week. They will 
appear (such as are to appear at all) .» our next, if they 
are not supplanted by something better. 

The poetry of our friend at Biddeford, being at least 
three fourths good poetry, shall be embalmed ; that by 
Osmonp, though not good enough to suit us altogether, 
will not be suffered to perish altogether. A very comfor- 
table paper on Frienpsutp, and another not so comfor- 
table (for the author says that if he should have occasion 
to look for us, and our whole concern, a year or two 
hence, he shall begin his inquiries at the Poor House) 
are among the few that we have destined for posterity. 

There—We flatter ourselyes that we have done this part 
of our duty as modestly as could be expected of us.— 
Would you believe it, gentle reader, there are those who 
have hitherto charged us with vanity.— Us! 











MARRIED. 
Tn this town, last evening, by Elder S. Rand, Mr. Nathaniel Blanchard, to 
Mrs. Mary Delano. 
In Freeport, Mr. John B. Bagley, of Portland, to Miss Mary Hf. Cummings, 
of the former place. 
CRE ET 











beautiful arrangement of woras. “ But why seek to 


Tn this town, Mrs. Mercy Johnson, aged 57. 
In Gorham, [apoplexy] Mir. Sampson Johnson, of Brownfield, aged about 26. 








POETICAL DEPARTMENT. 


MORE PORTLAND POETRY. 


We have already given our readers a taste of some 
three or four of our Portland poets ; of the two Mellens, 
of a writer in the Argus, and of ourself ; and we have now 
to help them to a bit of another. 

There are passages of exquisite beauty in the follow- 
ing poem ; but in general, it is like the fashionable blank 
verse of the day, by Bryant, Percival, and others, whom 
we are to have up in due time; just about such poetry as 
aman of tolerable ear, might talk by the afternoon to- 
gether. As for what is called blank verse, our notion of 
the affair is that any body may make it, page after page, 
as good as new, aftera little whipping and spelling ; and 
that if a man must talk poetry at all, he had better talk 
it by a foot rule, with a gingle at theend. By poetry 
here, we mean what the world calls poetry ; that kind of 
out-of-the-way phraseology that may be counted off (or 
on) without affecting the sense. 

But to the poem of Mr. Longfellow. This idea— 

The leaves above their sunny palms outspread, 
is vety beautiful. It is the language of a close and feel- 
ing observer of nature. Little children, as they draw near 
the fire in cold weather—who has not laughed to see them 
outspread their sunny palms to the heat? 

The next two lines— 

With what a tender and impassioned voice 

It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 
are rather too Barry-Cornwall-ish, for this latitude ; or 
perhaps we might say with still more propriety—rather too 
Milman-ish, or Bryant-ish, or Percival-ish, or Mellen-ish, 
for they, in their blank verse, are a!l imitators, each of 
his predecessor, and all of a sort of second-hand Shaks- 
peare. But here again,we have a touch of pure poetry— 
The silver brook 

From its full laver pours the white cascade, 

And babbling low amid the tangled woods 

Slips doton through moss grown stones with endless laughter 

Nothing was ever more beautiful than,a part of this, 
though, to be sure, if we look for the meaning of laver, 
and then refer to the white cascade, slipping down 
through, &c. &c. &c.—it might be made to wear a very 
treacherous aspect for poetry. A laver is a wash-basin. 
But those two words, endless laughter, are enough to 
prove the writer a poet. 

Again : here we have the hue of real poetry. 

lis presence shall uplift thy thoughts from carth, 
As to the sunshine and the pure bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift— 

The sylvan pomp of woods, we take to be rather too 
like the ‘* umbrageous shadow” of another poet we have 
heard of ; and somewhat more in the style of Beattie’s 
pomp of groves. 

According to our idea, there is a little too much silver 
and gold in this poem—we’d like something else by 
way of change. We have silver clouds, a silver brook, 
a golden scarf, and a golden sun.—But this would be 
downright hyper-criticism, and we should be ashamed of 
it, if we had not high hopes of the author, and were not 
exceedingly proud of the poetry of this neighborhood— 
such poetry as this, for example— 

Groves through whose broken roof, the sky looks mn ; 
* mighty trees 








In many a lazy syllable repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 
Though we have an idea, that we have said something of 
the sort ourselves, somewhere—when we made poetry in 
the dark.* 
But, before we throw by our author, we have two more 

brief remarks to add.—This passage 
— The soft hues 

That lie i’ the wild hird’s wing and flush the clouds, 
is an example of what we call copying a second-hand 
Shakspeare. He happened to say ‘‘Not so my lord; I’m 


too muchi’ the sun,” or something about as worthy of 


perpetual remembrance ; and so, when Mr. Proctor 
(Barry Cornwall) came to breathe the breath of life, he 
took into his head, though full of poetry himself, that to 
be altogether Shakspearean, he had only to prattle for- 
ever about too much i’ this, and too much 7’ that; and after 
him, were about forty other gentlemen poets, who under- 


took to weave blank verse, and wear their neckcloth i’ 


the same way—the fools. 











* Here it is ; we have found the passage. 
From the pathless wild 
Where, o’er the pilgrim’s bone: 
Or Nature's child— . 
And hesps of warrior-Indians lie. 


(We should like to have Mr. Greenleaf parse that—or 


any body else that can.) 





THE YANKEE. 


And here too is another thing, to scold about. Why do 
men of pure taste ever allow themselves to talk about a wo- 
man’s breath? To our idea, to say that a girl has a sweet 
breath, is about as much of a compliment as to say she 
smells sweet ; or that she had a clean face, or had wash- 
ed her mouth, when you saw her last ; or to get up ina 
public assembly and bear witness before earth and heaven 
that the hope and pride of your heart, is a woman of un- 
impeachable character. To our notion—the sweetest 
breath is that breath which nobody thinks of, though 
it be stirring the hair on his forehead. All poets are guil- 
ty of this ; and most of the tribe seem to have about as 
true an idea of a pretty gir]’s breath, which they compare 
to all sorts of things, to the sweet south, to newly mown 
hay, and (which is the best of all) to sweet apples, as 
that extraordinary wife had of men’s breath, who, being 
told that her husband’s was quite unsupportable, assured 
her friend that she knew it, but thought all men’s breaths 
were alike. The Irish are very happy in these touches. 
All their sweethearts have a pleasant smell ; and their 
very clothes are impregnated with the otto of Irish prim- 
roses, violets and po a (our white weed), In the fa- 
mous old song of GRAMACHREE, this passage occurs— 
* Such fragrance in the bosom dwells 
Of be oben I adore —— 

Alexander the Great, as every body knows, breathed 
so of the divinity, that his courtiers took a pleasure in snuff- 
ing at bits of his cast-off clothes. And ‘* wild Rousseau,” 
—— The apostle of affliction. He who drew 
From wo, o’erwhelming eloquence, . 
went off ina legion of raptures, sixteen to the dozen, 
over the flannel petticoat of his dearee. Ergo—our poets 
will talk about sweet breaths and so forth. 
But enough. When will they wake up and write so 
that their poetry may be known by the reader without 
having their names written under it? And when will our 
prose writers try todo the same? Just now, they are 
divided into families, that come into fashion and go out of. 
fashion, like our Manchester wares, with the regular 
spring and fall arrivals. 
One year it is the fashion to make poetry and make 
love with a forty-horse power ; and the next, both are 
made ‘* between sleeping and waking,”’ 
As for Mr. Longfellow ; he hasa fine genius and a pure 
and safe taste. And all that he wants, we believe, isa 
little miore energy, and a little more stoutness. But query 
to the ‘* white-thorn’”’ below. 

THE SPIRIT OF POETRY. 
There is a quiet spirit in these woods, 
That dwells where’er the gentle south wind blows— 
Where underneath the white-thorn in the glade 
The wild flowers bloom, or kissing the soft air 
‘The leaves above their sunny palms outspread. 
With what a tender and impassion’d voice 
It fills the nice and delicate ear of thought, 
When the fast-ushering star of morning comes 
O’er-riding the gray hills with golden scarf : 
Or when the cowl’d and dusky-sandled eve, 
In mourning weeds, from out the western gate 
Departs with silent pace. That spirit moves 
In the green valley, where the silver brook 
From its full laver pours the white cascade, 
And babbling low amid the tangled woods, 
Slips down through moss-grown stones with endless 

laughter. 
And frequent on the everlasting hills 
Its feet go forth, when it doth wrap itself 
In all the dark embroidery of the storm, ; 
And shouts the stern strong wind. And here amid 
The silent majesty of these deep woods, 
Its presence shall uplift thy thoughts from earth, 
As to the sunshine and the pure bright air 
Their tops the green trees lift. 
Hence gifted bards, 
Have ever loved the calm and quiet shades. 
For them there was an eloquent voice in all 
The sylvan pomp of woods—the golden sun— 
The flowers—the leaves—the river on its way— 
Blue skies—and silver clouds—and gentle winds— 
The swelling upland, where the sidelong sun 
Aslant the wooded slope at evening goes— ; 
Groves, through whose broken roof the sky looks in— 
Mountain—and shatter’d cliff—and sunny vale— 
The distant lake—fountains—and mighty trees, 
In many a lazy syllable repeating 
Their old poetic legends to the wind. 
And this is the sweet spirit that doth fill 
The world—and in these wayward days of youth, 
My busy fancy oft embodies it, 
As a bright i of the light and beau’ 
That dwell in nature : of the heavenl 















When the sun sets. Within her eye 

The heaven of April with its changing light, 

And when it wears the blue of May, was hung, 

And on her lip the rich red rose. Her hair 

Was as the summer tresses of the trees, 

When twilight makes them brown, and on her cheek 

Blushed ali the richness of an autumn sky 

With its ever-shifting beauty. Then her breath— 

It was so like the gentle air of spring, 

As from the morning’s dewy flowers it comes 

Full of their fragrance, that it was a joy 

To have it us—and her silver voice 

Was the rich music of a summer bird, 

Heard in the still night with its passionate cadence. 
H. W. Lonerxgxiow. 

From the Atlantic Souvenir. 


Let no man deny, after reading the imitations of Childe 
Harold and Don Juan,which have appeared every where, 
and this, of the concentrated drollery of Hood’s varses, 
that anybody may be i’-.itated by almost any body. But 
for two or three dull jokes, which are not worth the paper 
they occupy (in stanza vi. & vii), another which will not 
be understood where English alone is spoken—wilted— 
and that about a weakly turn, which is too old to be 
good for anything now, these lines are altogether as hap- 
py as most of those for which Hood has been so celebrat- 
ed. We never saw a better imitation. 


From the Connecticut Herald. 
LOVE sicK WILLY. 
One Willy Wright, who kept a store, 
But nothing kept therein, 
Save earthen jugs, and some few kegs 
Of whiskey, ale and gin— 


Grew sick, and often would exclaim, 
Oh how my heart does burn ! 

And every week the poor man lived 
He had a weakly turn. 





Now when they saw him thus decline, 
Some said that death must come, 
Some wonder’d what his ail could be ; 

Some said his ale was rum. 


At last the very cause was known 
Of every pang he felt— 

Remote at one end of the town, 
Miss Martha Towns-end dwelt ; 


A portly, love-resisting dame, 
Contemptuous, proud, and haughty ; 

But yet, though ** fat and forty’’ too, 
She was not two-and-forty. 


And Willy long bad sought and sigh’d 
To gain this pretty maid ; 

‘1 have no trade,’ said he, ‘ so sure 
My love can’t be be-tray’d.’ 


To Martha then he trembling went, 
And said, ‘ My dear ’tis true, 

Though I have nothing in my store, 
I’ve love in store for you. 


And if thou wilt thou may’st become——’ 
But here his tongue was tied ; 

And though she wi/ted, yet she said 
She ne’er would be his bride. 


Then turning Willy out of doors, 
Said she, ‘ Go, go along ; 

I hate the man who’s always Wright, 
Yet always doing wrong.’ 


‘ [leave you then,’ said he, ‘ farewell ! 
Of peace I’m now bereft— 

If I am always Wright and wrong, 
You must be right—and left.’ 


So then he closed his little store, 
Shut up each door and blind ; 

And settled his accounts and died, 
And left no Will behind ! 


THE YANKEE 








The old decaying trees, 
Like spirits on breeze, 
Tn strang, 





We worship in our dreams, and the hues 
That lie i’ the wild bird’s wing, and flush the clouds 
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